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From the Westminster Review. 
The Early Quakers, and Quakerism. 
(Continued from page 322.) 
But, perhaps, the pure-t and most note-wor- 


mony against slavery which has been so con-| merely as a name in heaven, to which every 


sistent and so effective. Not but that George 
Fox was himself almost an abolitionist, hold- 
ing strange notions for his days, that liberty 
is the right of all men; and in 1671, advising 
his Barbadoes converts, that, “As to their 
blacks or negroes, they should endeavour to 
train them up in the fear of God, that all might 
come to the knowledge of the Lord,” “ desir- 
ing them also that they would cause their 
overseers to deal mildly and gently with their 
negroes, and that after certain years of ser- 
vitude they would make them free.” 

But the more we consider the ways and do- 


thy embodiment and realization of the Quaker | ings of this peculiar people, as they love to 
principle is to be found in * ‘The Life of John | call themselves, the more does the question 
Woolman,” the American Friend, who was| with which we started return upon us, viz., if 
born in 1720, years after the Society had lost | there be truth in the peculiar principles pro- 
the invigorating stimulus of persecution. It} {essed by their founders—and that there was 
would take, however, an article by itself to do|truth their practice proves, for only by the 
justice to this touching and beautiful narra-| power of truth was such practice possible— 
tive; and to show how, more almost than any | how comes it that their number is so few, and 
man of whom we ever read, he walked through | every day becomes fewer? Truth is strong, 


this wicked world as though not of it, keeping | 
himself clean and unspotied from the mire of 
its ways, though always striving to amend 
them. Strange, indeed, were the straits to} 
which his tender conscience brought him ; and 
would that we could tell how he left his trade, 
in which through his industry he was thriv- 
ing, because “* He believed truth required him 
to live more free from outward cumber ;” and 


and, give it but time, will prevail ; but Qua- 
kerism is weaker now than it was in Fox’s 
days, and surely two centuries is time enough 
to test and to call forth its strength. Its 
founder declared, and believed most earnestly, 
that he and his followers were preaching the 
pure religion, establishing the true Church, 
into which must, first or last, be absorbed all 
forms of Christianity, all Christian sects, The 


how he was “not easy to wear hats and gar- | Quakers of the present day are forced to cqn- 
ments dyed with a dye hurtful to them,” this | fess that they are themselves but a sect, and 


“ dying to hide dirt” being a custom not hav- 





ing its foundation “ in pure wisdom ;” and how 
he therefore * got a hat of the natural colour 
of the fur ;” and how he ‘“* was much troubled, 


weaker by slow decay ; nay, that they find it 
| hard work even to maintain themselves as a 
isect. And yet even to those who, not sharing 


‘one of the weakest of the sects, ever becoming | 


for his friends grew shy of him, thinking he | in their faith, and not sympathizing in their 
was following the changeful modes of dress,” | expectations of Divine favour, merely estimate 
white hats chancing then to be in fashion ; and | and calculate their possession of the human 


how too, when he had a concern to come to 


aye, because there was such superfluity of 
workmanship in the cabin,” towards “ defray- 
ing the cost of which he was not free that his 
money should yo ;” and how, when in Eng- 
land, he travelled on foot, and had not even 
freedom to send his letters to his family by the 
post, because the coach-horses were so hard 
driven, and the post-boys suffered so much in 
the cold winter nights,” and he would have no 
part in “the hurry of the spirit of this world, 
that, in aiming to do business quickly, and to 
gain wealth, doth make the creation at this 
day to loudly groan.” ‘These scruples make 
us smile, but the negro slave may be thankful 
lor them ; for it needed a man thus scrupulous 
ugainst all cruelty and oppression as against 


sight seem puzzling enough; for what faith 
/more promising than was theirs as it first 
arose? What doctrine more attractive than 
‘this one of the Inward Light, alluring men at 
once by the infallibility of its guidance, and 


|evidence more strong that this doctrine was 
true, than the lives which its believers led, so 
full both of purity and power? Where find a 
prophet of deeper piety, more sure to reach 
| the soul, than Fox; or an apologist more 
acute, better able to convince the intellect, 
than Barclay; or an advocate more fitted to 
appeal to the affections than Penn; or an army 
of champions more devoted and determined 
than the rank and file of their followers? 
Seeing, then, what was their object, name- 





| conditions of success, this failure must at first | 
England, he “took his passage in the steer- 


‘the independence of its individuality? What| 


a fearful sin—a man fanatical in tender-heart-| ly, to proclaim Christianity, not merely as a 
edaess—to be, as we believe he was, the first|system, but as a power, and not merely as a 
Friend to induce his Society to bear that testi | power, but as the power; to preach Christ not 


knee should bow, when the ear, distracted 
with earth’s din, had time to listen, but as the 
life of their hearts, the spirit or breath of their 
souls ; seeing that in this object they succeed- 
ed so well for themselves, Christianity being 10 
them this power, and Christ this lile ; seeing, 
we say, what sort of thing Christianity is, and 
what manner of Christians these men were, is 
it not strange that so few should have followed 
their example—that this brave assault upon 
the world, this crusade against its potentates 
to subject them, the whole nature of man, and 
all the nations of the earth to the kingdom of 
Christ, should have resulted not only in the 
retreat of the invaders within their own bor- 
ders, but in their endeavour, painful but fruit- 
less, to isolate themselves from that world 
which they had hoped to conquer? 

Professor Maurice, in the work which we 
have placed at the head of this article,* 
jand in which, by help of “Hints to.a 
/ Quaker,” he develops his own idea of the 
church, asks himself the question which we 
have here put, and answers it to his own sat- 
isfaction, not by denying the truth which is 
the foundation of Quakerism, nor the justice 
of the Quaker’s claim to the honour of its spe- 
cial proclamation (for in the comprehensive- 
ness of his catholic sympathy there is hardly 
a sect, Christian or Pagan, whose special claim 
| he does not admit—to whom he does not ap- 
portion its share of truth); but, while allow- 
| ing that the Gospel of the Inward Christ, which 
Fox preached, was true, and to his hearers 
new, allowing also that it was a gospel of 
good tidings, which ever, more and more, 
must carry comfort to the weary soul, he ac- 
| counts for the apparent anomaly of the small- 
ness of the Society which Fox established, by 
| stating that he himself but half knew the pur- 
port of his own message ; his expression of it, 
though novel, being pethaps, just because it 
was novel, a limitation of it, and therefore 
narrowing the borders of the society to whom 
| this expression was the rule. 

In other words, the gist of his argument 
against “the Friends” lies in this, that in de- 
claring that the influence of the Holy Spirit 
cannot be embodied in forms and ordinances, 
because, inasmuch as these forms and ordi- 
nances involve human agency, they must 
cease to be divine, they close up the channels 
‘through which God meant that His Spirit 

should flow; mark again with the brand of 
slavery to sin that nature which His Son was 
sent to redeem; declare impure and accursed 
that instrumentality which He ordains should 











* The Kingdom of Christ; or, Hints to a Quaker, 
By F. D. Maurice, M.A. 2 vols. London: J. G, F. 
and J. Rivington, 1842. 
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be purified and sanctified; and thus, in their | 


degradation of the humanity of the church, 
they put a cause of offence and a ground for 
separation between Christ and His Bride; in 
crying out against all forms, they make their 
faith in the Spirit a formula ; in asserting and 
awaiting its extraordinary influences, they 
deny and disregard, and are therefore disre- 
garded in, its ordinary operation. 

That this must be the result of the Quaker 
theory, Mr. Maurice insists, with all that ear- 
nest, and yet most courteous and loving-heart- 
ed eloquence which is the characteristic of his 
writings ; and whether in so doing he be right 
or wrong, we do not now propose to consider, 
though, did space permit, we would try to 
show how it seems to us that, from their com- 
mon premises, the Quaker conclusion is far 
more logical and consistent than Mr, Maurice’s 
—is, indeed, the only consistent one; that it 
is the roomiest structure which the foundation 
whereon they both build will bear; and that 
when Mr. Maurice does himself set to work to 
build his church, he is forced so to contract 
his plan as to make it even narrower than 
Fox’s, lest the building become top-heavy and 
fall over; but this much we must say, that, 
inasmuch as he states that the actual result of 
the Quaker practice justifies his view of the 
Quaker theory, he is indisputably wrong. 

If he means, and we cannot understand him 
as meaning otherwise (see part ii., chap. i.), 
that, in professing to wait till the Spirit moves 
him, the religious progress of the Friend is no 
even walk, but made only by fits and starts, 
as it were by hysteric jumps, his meaning is 
a misapprehension, though not one at which 
we can be surprised. Two probable grounds 
for his misapprehension we think we can dis- 
cern. First, the real Quaker is a silent man; 
his habit of mental introspection and of silent 
wailing before the Lord closes his mouth, so 
that the yearnings of his soul are but seldom 
expressed in words. He believes that the light 
does shine within him, and so enlightens his 
path that he needs not to call men together to 
help him to seek it, The stream of Christian 
love is dammed up in his heart, till it gushes 
out with a force which action, not speech, is 
the only channel deep enough to contain. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


ee 


Artesian Well in Dallas County, Ala, 


We alluded some time since, says the Mo- 
bile Register, to the remarkable Ariesian 
Well, which was being bored on the premises 
of Joel E. Matthews, at Cahawba, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the necessary water for the 
steam-engine of a cotton mill, which that gen- 
tleman was erecting. This well has now been 
completed. It is 735 feet deep, and discharges 
1300 gallons of water per minute. The Dal- 
las Gazette says: It is a curiosity, and is 
worth a long ride to have a view of it. The 
water boils up, roaring like a cataract, form- 
ing a branch of considerable size, and the low 
grounds, some two hundred yards distant, re- 
quire ditching, to carry off the immense quan- 
tity of water collected upon its surface. 

A correspondent gives a pretty full account 
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of the process of boring this well, with other 
particulars relating to it. First, a well was 
dug in the ordinary way, 82 feet, through the 
red clay and gravel lying upon the rotten 
limestone. A large pine log was then pro- 
cured, and a hole 3} inches in diameter bored 
through it. After sharpening the end, and 
putting an iron band around it, the log was 
put down and firmly driven into the rock. 
The well was then filled up—the upper end of 
the log appearing about a foot above the sur- 
face. ‘The boring then commenced, and with 
the various tools and contrivances of the art, 
the earth was rapidly penetrated, 

A regular succession of strata of rotten lime- 
stone, sandstone, blue, gray, green and red 
sand, were passed through, and three sheets, 
or grand divisions of water lying under one 
another, and each separated from the other by 
what the well-borer called ** sand rock,” a 
very hard concrete of sand and shells. 

As each lower sheet of water was reached 
by the tools, the water was thrown up through 
the whole in greater quantities, and with more 
violence. When the “first water’”—that is, 
the water just below the first sandstone—was 
reached, the upward flow of the water did not 
exceed seven gallons per minute. It was in- 
creased to one hundred gallons, when the 
second sand stone was perforated, and on 
reaching the third sheet of water, upwards of 
300 gallons per minute rushed up through the 
orifice, seemingly impatient of its limits. 

Thinking that the quantity of water would 
be increased by enlarging the hole, they rim- 
med it out, 94 inches in diameter, and 238 
feet deep, to the sand stone lying above this 
third bed of water, and inserted a tube from 
the first, and resting upon the third sand stone. 
They were not disappointed. ‘The water, 
from a small stream, became a large column, 


rushing upwards with violence, at the rate of 


1300 gallons per minute, and running off in a 
considerable rivulet. It has been said the 
Artesian well at Grenoble, near Paris, is the 
largest in the world ; but the water thrown out 
there does not exceed 600 gallons per minute. 
Matthews’s well throws out more than double 
that quantity. 

Mr. Reid, the successful borer of this well, 
has commenced boring another, some sixty 
yards distant, (for Mr. Matthews) which will 
be some 1500 or 2000 feet deep. ‘To prevent 
injury to the first, it is necessary to make the 
second one much deeper, so as to reach a 
different stream of water. 
tubed, as the second will be. 

Mr. Reid is also boring a well for Dr. 
inglish, two hundred yards distant from 
Mr. Mathews’s. It is now 536 feet deep, and 
discharges 200 gallons of water per minute. 





A Free Lad Reclaimed.—Some months 
ago a free coloured boy of this place, named 
John Johnson, disappeared very mysteriously, 
and subsequently “turned up” at Baltimore, 
where he was imprisoned for entering the 
State contrary to the laws of Maryland, and 
afier being advertised, was sold or bound out 
for twenty-one years. The mother employed 
a lawyer of this place, and he in turn employ- 


The first well is | 
/masses which have previously emigrated in 





ed an attorney in Baltimore, and they together 
exercised their legal ingenuity in vain to pro- 
cure the liberation of the boy. At last they 
began to treat with Mr. Petherbridge, the gen. 
tleman who held the boy, and he offered to 
deliver him up for the sum of 100 dollars, 
which he said would be but sufficient to indem. 
nify him for his expenses and trouble. A pe. 
tition was immediately drawn up, and the 
mother, after the most extraordinary exer. 
tions, succeeded in raising $50—only half the 
sum necessary to liberate her son. Finally, 
application was made through Richard M‘Al. 
lister, Esq., of this place, to Mr. Buchanan, of 
Baltimore, who generously redeemed the boy, 
and returned him to his overjoyed mother, di- 
recting her to retain the $50 she had collected, 
for the use of her recovered son. The boy 
arrived here in charge of Hon. John P. Ken. 
nedy, of Baltimore.— Harrisburg Journal. 





The Emigration to America,—Great num- 
bers of German emigrants are leaving for 
America by the French and Belgian ports. 
From Bremen, Hamburg, and other German 
ports, also, the departures are very numerous. 
From the Ist to the 13th March not* fewer 
than 3,276 emigrants sailed from the mouth 
of the Weser, and on the latter day between 
700 and 800 were waiting for vessels to con- 
vey them. 

In Upper Austria, the tide of emigration is 
greatly on the increase, and this is by no 
means confined to the mechanics or the lower 
classes of the population, but large farmers 
and persons possessed of considerable landed 
property leave their native soil for the purpose 
of trying their fortunes in America. 

In Bohemia, in a district of Blowitz, an emi- 
gration society has been formed, the object of 
which is to establish a Bohemian and Mora- 
vian colony in North America. 

We have been informed that there will be a 
large transhipment of continental emigrants 
via Liverpool, during the forthcoming season, 
caused by the low rates of fare charged hence, 
From Bremen, for example, to New York, by 
foreign vessels, we understand the charge is 
about £6 per head; while from Liverpool it is 
only from 50s. to £3, and the expenses from 
Bremen hither are under 30s. Groups, vary- 
ing in number, from Coblen'z, Hamburg, Leip- 
sic, &c., having arrived and departed during 
the past week. ‘Their general appearance 
and demeanor contrast strongly with the 


such large numbers from Ireland. 

The number of German emigrants who 
passed through Cologne in the month of Feb- 
ruary, to embark for America, was twenty 
thousand,—D. News. 





Bank of England Clerk.—* Working your 
way up,” is a thing which is understood and 
provided for in the old countries. A clerk in the 
Bank of England enters at the age of seven- 
teen, on a salary of one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, with an additional hundred if 
he is punctual every morning. His salary is 
increased fifty dollars every year till his in- 
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come reaches four hundred dollars. He is 


then raised twenty-five dollars a year till he 
reaches an annual salary of five hundred dol- 
lars. From that time the salary is increased 
at the rate of forty dollars a year, till the gen- 
tleman has “ worked his way up” to the com- 
fortable income of thirteen hundred dollars, 
But this is not all. Every employee of the) 
bank is entitled to a retiring pension, of an 
amount proportioned to the number of years | 
he has served. After forty years’ service, we 
believe, a clerk is entitled to retire upon a} 
pension equal to the amount of the salary | 
which he enjoyed at the time of his retire- 
ment. Whenaclerk is absent on leave, he| 
forfeits thirty-three cents per day —an arrange- 
ment which has the double advantage of se- | 
curing the bank from imposition, and of giving 
a modest man the courage to ask leave of 
absence when it is necessary. Indeed, the 
system generally seems to us the only one by 
which faithful service can be rationally ex- 
pected. — Ledger. 


—_ 


Memoir of Robert Barclay. 


(Continued from page 324.) 


Such was the treatment of these Christian 
men for no other offence than that of worship- 
ping God according to their consciences. It 
shows how inveterate was the intolerance and 
bigotry of the times, when neither the rank 
nor the talents, nor the daily exemplification 
of the Christian faith, in all the offices of life, 
could protect the Barclays from these priva- 
tions and indignities. ‘They counted it, how- 
ever, “greater riches to suffer affliction with 
the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season.” 

In their exercised state, these poor sufferers 
were not without some ministrations of com- 
fort from their “companions in tribulation, 
and in the kingdom and patience of Christ.” 
They received a very comforting epistle whilst 
in prison from Isaac Penington, son of Alder- 
man Penington, of London, who was himself 
ofien a sufferer for Christ’s sake. He super- 
scribes his epistle to his “ Dear suffering 
Friends in Scotland.” After reminding them 
of the “ blessed visitation” and tender mercy 
of the Lord towards them as a people; * in- 
deed,” he says, ‘the Lord is with us—what 
can we desire more? preparing us for himself, 
preparing us in the lile of his blessed Truth, 
building us up more and more, and causing 
his Spirit of glory and living power to rest 
upon us. 








“Be of good faith, my dear Friends ; look 
not out at anything ; fear none of those things 
ye may be exposed to suffer, either outwardly 
or inwardly, but trust the Lord over all; and 
your life will spring and grow, and refresh 
you, and the love and power will cleanse out, 
and keep out what would hinder its growth; 
and ye will learn obedience and faithfulness, 
daily more and more, even by your exercises 
and sufferings; yea, the Lord will teach you 
the very mystery of faith and obedience (oh, 
blessed lesson!) and ye shall not be disap- 
pointed of your hope or crown, by any thing 
the enemy can plot, or bring about against 
you, &e. 
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“This,” he concludes, “is the salutation 
and tender visit of the love of your brother in 
the Truth, whose breathings are to God for 
you, and his praises unto him, through the 
sense of his being with you, and daily show- 
ing mercy to you, upholding and preserving 
you in the midst of your sore trials and afflic- 
tions, 

Isaac PeNnineTon.” 


“London, 5th of Fifth mo., 1676.” 


An attempt was making at this time to force 
episcopacy on Scotland: and Archbishop 
Sharpe, the metropolitan, was believed to be 
the chief instigator of the persecution of the 
Friends in those parts. Robert Barclay ad- 
dressed him with a very searching appeal 
whilst in prison; informing him of their con- 
dition, and remonstrating with him in plain 
but courteous language on the nature and cha- 
racter of religious persecution. First he re- 
miods him that a memorial of their sufferings 
was intended to be presented at the first sitting 
of council ; * by which the Archbishop would 
be informed, how we have been upwards of a 
year prisoners, and the goods of many poor 
people spoiled ; of which,” he continues, “thou 
art said to be the chief and principal author ; 
and that the attempting to persecute us, as 
well as the prosecution of it, doth proceed 
from thy influence; as being done either at 
thy express desire, or by some others, in hopes 
thereby to gratify thee. 

“* How far thou art truly guilty hereof, thine 
own conscience can best tell; but surely such 
practices, (if thou hast either directly or indi- 
rectly had a hand in them) will neither com- 
mend thee to God, nor good men. | presume 
thou lookest upon it as thy chiefest honour, to 
be reputed a Christian bishop, deriving thy 
authority from Christ and his apostles. But 
they never gave warrant for any such doings ; 


being preachers and practisers of patience and | 


suffering, but never of persecution, or causing 
to rob any of their goods or liberties, for con- 
science’ sake.” 


After proceeding in an argumentative strain, 


he concludes his letter to the Archbishop as_ 


follows :— 
“Thou mayst assure thyself, that the ut- 


most rigour that can be used to us, shall never | 


be able to make us depart from that living 
precious Truth, that God in his mercy has 
revealed unto us, and by us is embraced ; nor 
frighten us from the public profession of it, 
yea, though we should be pursued to death 
itself, which, by the grace of God, we hope 
cheerfully to undergo for the same; and we 
doubt not, but God would out of our ashes 
raise witnesses who should outlive all the vio- 
lence and cruelty of man. And, albeit, though 
thyself should be most inexorable and violent 
towards us, thou mayst assure thyself not to 
receive any evil from us therefore, who, by 
the grace of God, have learned to suffer pa- 
tiently ; and with our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ to pray for and love our enemies; yel 
as thy so doing to an innocent and inoffensive 
people would be an irreparable loss to thy re- 
putation; so to the God of truth whom we 
serve with our spirits, in the Gospel of his 
Son, and to whom vengeance belong:, we 
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leave it, who will certainly in his own time 
and way revenge our quarrel ; whose dreadful 
judgment should be more terrible to thee, and 
much more justly to. be feared, than the vio- 
lent assaults or secret assassinations of thy 
other antayonists. ‘That thon mayst prevent 
both the one and the other, by a Christian 
moderation, suitable to the office thou layest 
claim to, is the desire of thy soul’s well- 
| wisher, 
Rosert Barcray.” 
|* From the Chapel Prison of Aberdeen, 

the 26th of First mo., 1677.” 


A few months alter the date of this letter, 
many persons applying on behalf of the im- 
prisoned Quakers, they were liberated; but it 
appears that their liberation arose rather from 
a dispute between the magistrates and the she- 
riff relative to their confinement, than from 
any favourable influence of the Archbishop, 
whose continued persecutions of the Presbyte- 
rians soon led to his own tragical end. The 
historical reader will remember, that in about 
two years from the date of the foregoing epis- 
tle, (viz. 1679,) Archbishop Sharpe, as he 
was passing on his way in his coach and six, 
was cruelly assassinated by some of the Pres- 
byterians (of whom he continued to be a rigid 
persecutor,) and who, as they were murdering 
him, loaded him with the epithet of persecutor, 
&e. 

In defence of the religious opinions he had 
adopted, Barclay had issued several publica- 
tions, during the few years over which we 
have hastily glanced. Situated as he was, it is 
only natural to conclude that most of his wri- 
tings were of a controversial character. He 
believed with the Society of Friends, that Di- 
vine revelation is not incompatible with right 
reason ; yet that the faculty of reason alone, 
unassisted by divine illumination, is unable to 
|comprehend or tu receive the divine truths 
which relate to the redemption and salvation 
which come by Jesus Christ. ‘To demonstrate 
that this, and other tenets held by the Society, 
were capable of a rational vindication, Bar- 
clay employed the powers of his vigorous in- 
tellect, and produced a succession of works, 
idesigned and calculated to accomplish this 
object. 

The work immediately following the two 
already named, was an Exposition of the Doc- 
trines and Principles of the Quakers, published 
in 1673, entitled, “* A Catechism and Confes- 
sion of Faith, approved of and agreed unto by 
the General Assembly of Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles, Christ himself Chief Speaker in 
and among them.” ‘The Society had been re- 
presented as vilifying and denying the Scrip. 
tures, to disprove which this work was com- 
piled. It is in the interrogatory form, and all 
the answers are given in the language of the 
Bible. It has gone through several editions 
in English, and one in Latin. 

The * Catechism” was followed by a more 
scholastic work, called “* Theses Theologice,” 
various editions of which were printed in 
Latin, French, German, Dutch, and English. 
Oue of the English editions is entitled “ The 
Principles of ‘True Christianity and Sound 
Divinity asserted.” The work embraces in 
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fifteen propositions the principles of the So-| much as to wear the garments necessary for|[At that opportunity] there were the Friends 


ciety ; as contained in the subsequent pages. 

To this work Barclay invited the attention 
of the learned, by addressing it to the clergy 
of every denomination. [t met with a favour- 
able reception, beyond the author’s expecta- 
tion, and proved the means of removing some 
false and monstrous opinions which had been 
imbibed against the Society. 

With a design of explaining his views more 
fully, he made the fifteen propositions before 
mentioned the basis of a more elaborate trea- 
tise, which he published about two years later, 
under the title of “An Apology for the true 
Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth 
and preached by the people called in scorn 
Quakers ; being a full explanation and vindi- 
cation of their principles and doctrines, by 
many arguments deduced from Scripture and 
right reason, and the testimonies of famous 
authors, both ancient and modern: with a full 
answer to the strongest objections usually 
made against them,” 

This work, by which Robert Barclay is 
most generally known, and which has obtain- 
ed for him the appellation of “ The Apologist,” 
was originally written and printed in Latin, at 
Amsterdam, in 1676, and afterwards trans- 
lated by the author and published in England. 


It is dedicated to Charles II., in an address of| present day. 


singular merit, no less remarkable than the 
Apology itsell, speaking in so plain and forci- 
ble a manner of the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the king’s own history, and plead- 
ing the cause of religion and of the author’s 
own Society in such a manly spirit, that it 
has ever been admired as a model of its kind. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 325.) 


On First-day, the 13th of Eleventh month, 
William Jackson attended the two meetings at 
Leeds. “These,” he says, * were exercising 
seasons to me, almost beyond measure, but [I 
am] thankful I had patience to suffer through 
[them]. Silent in both, except a litle at the 
close of the first. Of what use this kind of 
travelling will be, I do not see. On Second- 
day [14th], [ was at an appointed meeting at 
Dewsbury, where a number of persons have 
been turned toward Friends, and meet toge- 
ther on First and Fifih-day. Only one of 
them [is] a member as yet. Though | had 
considerable openings in sitting in silence 
amongst them, yet | had but little to say.” 
On Third-day, Eleventh month 16th, he went 
to Uhristiana Hustler’s to rest and refit. 
Whilst there, Eleventh month 16th, he thus 
wrote to Rebecca Jones. 

«| spent seven months in Ireland. There 
are, indeed, as thou remarked, many degenerate 
plants, and they seem as if they would be so, 
because of an unwillingness to submit to that 
Hand which would make them otherwise. 
There was a number with whom I felt sym. 
pathy ; but as to the state of their meetings, it 
seemed to me as if the crown had been taken 
off their heads, yet they would not bow so 


| others. 





them. 
and had been those [among them], who in 


‘their earlier days had offered for usefulness, 
| but [who] through one entanglement or other 


from the side of the world, had crippled 
themselves, wounded the cause, and stumbled 
Yet upon the whole I thought per- 
haps, things are not worse at present, than 
they have been fora few years. I believe the 
Society will be tried, (whether it will stand or 
fall,) without so much instrumental labour, 
for abundance has been done for poor Ireland. 
In Scotland there is an increase of Friends in 
divers places, since thou wast in that country, 
and some of them are Friends indeed. One 
of them told me, that when he saw there was 
no way for him to obtain peace, without be. 
coming a Quaker, that there appeared to him 
such a consistency in the Truth, that he would 
not be a half or three-quarter one, but one 
throughout. He was the first in the place, 
but ten years since. There is now a consid- 
erable meeting of those who steadily attend, 
though but nine [had been] received into 
membership when | was there, Several re- 
quests lay under the consideration of Friends. 
‘The weight of matters in Society is not a little 
on those who have to bear the burden of the 
I meet with many brethren, but 
more sisters, that are made near to me in the 
covenant of life and peace ;—also some chil- 
dren. My progress is slow,—my faith and 
patience not a little tried when I look back- 
ward or forward, and [find myself] no further 
on than where | am,—my heath not support- 
ing me in journeying on so fast as some have 
done. 1 was at old Thomas Greer’s house. 
It appeared to me that many storms had as- 
sailed his habitation, but that he had got to 
that standing, in which he would be enabled to 
weather out all the tempests, and obtain the 
Cape of Good Hope. ‘This | believe, he mer- 
cifully experienced not long after | was there, 
—being gathered to rest and peace. He be- 
lieved that had he been more loosened from 
the entanglements of this world, and more 
given up to what opened to him to fulfil in his 
day, his latter trials had not been so many, 
nor his conflict so hard.” 

On Sixth-day, the 18th of Eleventh month, 
William Jackson was at Brighouse Monthly 
Meeting, held at Bradford. He says, ‘it was 
pretty large of men, but being a stormy day, 
not so many women as there might have been. 
Yet some had walked five miles to it. [At 
this meeting] | thought there was quite enough 
of literal tradition observed. I was silent 
amongst them, except some remarks in the 
Meeting for Discipline. On First-day [20th], 
| was at Gildersome meeting, where my way 
opened to some public service. In the evening 
| had a meeting with the scholars in John 
Ellis’s school. 
them. I had considerable openness, and some 





It appeared to me, that there were, | with [such of] their children as lived at home 


with them,—their servants, and three or four 
of the girls, who were scholars. Many of 
them were much tendered, for the Word of 
Life flowed freely, so as to be mutually refresh. 
ing. This favour seems to compensate. me 
for the hard toiling through the day, and tak. 
ing nothing. 

**On Second-day, the 21st, | was at Ponti. 
fract Monthly Meeting, which was in good 
measure satisfactory. Lodged at John Ro. 
berts’s. Returned to Gildersome, very poor. 
ly,—hardly able to rise in the morning, and 
[scarcely able] to ride. I slept on Third-day 
night at John Ellis’s, and rested much betier 
than I had done for many nights, so that | felt 
pretty comfortable as to health in the morning, 
This is a plain country family, who have been 
affectionately kind to me, from the heart. On 
Fourth-day | had an appointed meeting for the 
town’s people. This had been on my mind 
almost from my first coming to this place,— 
but through difidence of engaging in so 
weighty an undertaking, and my health being 
so very poor, | had put it off unul now. [ 
have cause humblingly to acknowledge that 
the Lord strengthens to fulfil that which He 
engayes us in, if he is eyed singly and faith- 
fully followed. | hope the cause suffered not 
by it. On Fifih-day, I was at Leeds meeting. 
There was a marriage accomplished therein; 
my way opened for Gospel labour, and many 
minds were tendered. | returned to my hos- 
pitable, kind friends, John and Mary Ellis, 
where I spent the two following days. On 
First-day, the 28th, I was again at their meet- 
ing. ‘lhis affurded a peaceful quiet to my 
mind, so that | was easy to leave them. Paul 
may plant, and Apollos may water, buat it is 
the Lord that only can give the increase, In 
the evening I had another meeting with the 
scholars in the school-room to satisfaction. 
Before going to bed, after supper, | had a pre. 
cious opportunity with John Ellis, his wife, 
and daughter Mary. ‘The odour of the oint- 
ment flowed to the melting of our hearts. 
Second-day, before leaving them, we had an- 
other blessed season in which my soul was 
bended in prayer to the Lord for our preser- 
vation and sale keeping in the hollow of his 
hand, and that he might strengthen us to walk 
in the way in which he would have us to go; 
—also for the support and safe keeping of my 
dear and beloved companion left in my native 
land, both by nightand by day. This, through 
condescending Goodness, was a strengthening 
time,—to the Lord be the praise. It is his 
own works that praise him. In this opportu. 
nity Mary Ellis the younger, was strengthen- 
ed to stand up and express a few words for 
the first time. May the Lord sustain her from 
time to time henceforward. My spirit had 


[There were] about forty of| been under travail for her from shortly afier 


coming to their house, and | did believe the 


of them were tendered under the efficacy of| hand of the Lord was upvun her for that end. 


the Gospel communication. I might have 
mentioned in its place, that this evening a 
week ago, when returned from Leeds, | had 
a comforting opportunity with this family, the 
boys [among] the scholars having gone to 
bed, it being alier dark before we got there. 


Oh! the relief it was to my spirit, that she was 
enabled to break through the ice, as it were. 
My prayers are for her, and for all the true 
seed. Oh, the sweet peace that attended my 
mind, the remainder of the day. I was per- 
fectly easy and relieved.” [Tobe continued.] 
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From the National Era. 
QUESTIONS OF LIFE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


And the angel that was sent unto me, whose name 
was Uriel, gave me an answer, and said, 

“Thy heart hath gone too far in this world, and 
thinkest thou to comprehend the way of the Most 
High?” 

Then said I, “ Yea, my Lord.” 

Then said he unto me, “ Go thy way, weigh me the 
weight of the fire, or measure me the blast of the 
wind, or call me again the day that is past.”—(2 
Esdras, chap. iv.) 


A bending staff I would not break, 

A feeble faith I would not shake, 

Nor even rashly pluck away 

The error which some truth may stay, 
Whose loss might leave the soul without 
A shield against the shafts of doubt, 
And yet, at times, when over all 

A darker mystery seems to fall, 

(May God forgive the child of dust, 
Who seeks to know, where Faith should trust,) 
I raise the questions, old and dark, 

Of Uzdom’s tempted Patriarch, 

And speech confounded, build again 
The baffled tower of Shinar’s plain. 


I am; how little more I know! 
Whence came 1? Whither do I go? 
A ceutred self which feels and is— 

A cry between the silences: 

A shadow birth of clouds and strife, 
With sunshine on the hills of life; 

A shaft, from Nature’s quiver, cast 
Into the Future, from the Past; 
Between the cradle and the shroud 

A meteor’s flight from cloud to cloud. 


Through the vastness, arching all 

I see the great stars rise and fall, 

The rounding seasons come and go, 

The tided oceans ebb and flow; 

The tokens of a central Force, 

Whose circles, in their widening course, 
O’erlap and move the Universe; 

The workings of the Law, whence springs 
The rythmic harmony of things, 

Which shapes in earth the darkling spar, 
And orbs in Heaven the Morning Star. 
Of all I see, in earth and sky— 

Star, flower, beast, bird—what part have I? 
This conscious life—is it the same 
Which thrills the universal frame, 
Whereby the caverned crystal shoots, 
And mounts the sap from forest roots, 
Whereby the exiled wood.bird tells 
When Spring makes green her native dells ? 
How feels the stone the pang of birth, 
Which brings its sparkling prism forth ? 
The forest-tree the throb which gives 
The life-blood to its new-born Icaves ? 

Do bird and blossom feel, like me, 

Life’s many folded mystery— 

The wonder which it is, To BE? 

Or stand I severed and distinct, 

From Nature's chain of life unlinked? 
Allied to all, yet not the less 

Prisoned in separate consciousness, 

Alone o’erburdened with a sense 

Of life, and cause, and consequence ? 


In vain to me the Sphynx propounds 
The riddle of her sights and sounds ; 
Back still the vaulted mystery gives 
The echoed question it receives— 
What sings the brook? What oracle 
Is in the pine tree’s organ-swell? 
What may the wind’s low burden be? 
The meaning of the moaning sea? 
‘The hieroglyphics of the stars? 

Or clouded sunset's crimson bars? 

I vainly ask, for mocks my skill 

The trick of Nature’s cypher still. 


I turn from Nature unto men, 

I ask the stylus and the pen ; 

What sang the bards of old? What meant 
The Prophets of the Orient? 

The rolls of buried Egypt hid 

In painted tomb and pyramid ? 

What mean Idumea’s arrowy lines, 

Or dusk Elora’s monstrous signs ? 

How speaks the primal thought of man 
From the grim carvings of Coran? 

Where rests the secret? Where the keys 
OF th’old death-bolted mysteries ? 

Alas! the dead retain their trust, 

Dust hath no answer from the dust. 


The great enigma still unguessed, 
Unanswered the eternal quest ; 

1 gather up the scattered rays 

Of wisdom in the early days, 

Faint gleams, and broken, like the light 
Of meteors in a Northern night, 
Betraying to the darkling earth 

The unseen sun which gave them birth; 
I listen to the Sybil’s chaut, 

The voice of priest and hierophant ; 

1 know what Indian Kreeshna saith, 
And what of life and what of death 
The demon taught to Socrates ; 

And what, beneath his garden trees, 
Slow pacing with a dream-like tread, 
The solemn.-thoughted Plato said ; 
Nor lack I tokens great or small, 

Of God’s clear light in each and all, 
While holding with more dear regard 
The scroll of Hebrew Seer and Bard, 
The starry pages promise lit 

With Christ’s Evangel overwrit, 
Thy miracle of Lite and Death, 

Oh, Holy One of Nazareth! 


On Aztec ruins, gray and lone, 

The circling serpent coils in stone, 
‘l'ype of the endless and unknown ; 
Whereof we seek the clue to find 
With groping fingers of the blind! 
Forever sought and never found, 

We trace that serpent-symbol round 
Our resting-place, our starting-bound! 
Oh thriftlessness of dream and guess! 
Oh, wisdom, which is foolishness ! 
Why idly seek from outward things 
The answer inward silence brings? 
Why stretch beyond our proper sphere 
And age, for that which lies so near ? 
Why climb the far-off hills with pain, 
A nearer view of Heaven to gain? 

In lowliest depths of bosky dells 
‘The hermit, Contemplation, dwells, 

A fountain’s pine-hung slope his seat, 
And lotus-twined his silent feet, 
Whence, piercing Heaven with screened sight, 
Shall glorify the coming night. 


Here let me pause, my quest forego; 
Enoug» for me to feel and know 

‘That He in whom the cause and end, 
The Past and Future, meet and blend, 
Who, girt with his immensities, 

Our vast and star-hung system sees, 
Small as the clustered Pleiades, 

Moves not alone the Heavenly quires, 
But waves the Spring-time’s grassy spires ; 
Guards not Archangel feet alone, 

But deigns to guide and keep my own; 
Speaks not alone the words of Fate, 
Which worlds destroy and worlds create, 
But whispers in my spirit’s ear, 

In tones of love or warning fear, 

A language none beside may hear. 


To Him, from wanderings long and wild, 
1 come, an over-wearied child, 

In cool and shade His peace to find, 
Like dew-fall settling on my mind, 
Assured that all 1 know is best, 

And humbly trusting for the rest, 

1 turn from the bewildering sense 

Of His diffused Omnipotence, 








From Nature, and her. mockery, Art, 
And book and speech of men apart, 
To the still Witness in my heart; 
With reverence waiting to behold 
His Avatar of Love unfold, 

The Eternal Beauty, new and old! 





For “The Friend.” 
BEST HELP. 


When in any particular difficulty, or labour- 
ing under some vexatious or trying occurrence, 
what a favour it is to experience that best 
assistance is near. If this support is known, 
there is no danger of being depressed beyond 
measure by untoward circumstances. The 
strength, assurance, and entire dependence of 
the righteous, are derived from Omnipotent 
help, and it is only when this is realized in 
peculiar trials, that we can see how vain and 
entirely futile the puny efforts of man are, un- 
aided by that eternal wisdom which cometh 
from above. There is a proneness in the hu- 
man mind for independence, even of that 
creating Power to which it entirely owes its 
origin; and this natural infirmity leads man 
ofien to consider that restraint irksome, which 
is evidently exercised both for his temporal 
and eternal welfare : like heedless and thought- 
less children, too many appear unwilling to be 
preserved from approaching destruction by 
that paternal hand, which only seeks the safety 
and happiness of the whole human family. 

The willing and obedient look and wait for 
this holy help. It is the object of their daily 
aspirations ; and when permitted to feel that it 
is their portion, it is cause of the greatest 
thankfulness. They find it to be the fountain 
of every blessing, the unfailing source of their 
spiritual health and pleasure,—a sure staff 
under heavy burthens—and the certain cover 
from tempests of affliction. When they know 
their blessed Lord to be with them, they can 
triumph and rejoice, even when encountering 
the most trying and dreary part of their pil- 
grimage ; but when it pleases him to veil his 
presence from them, mourning and fasting 
must continue, till the veil is withdrawn, and 
the sun of righteousness again shines, 

The faithful of all generations have known 
the great importance and efficiency of best 
Help, and though many may seek to disguise 
their wrong doings, under a pretext of autho- 
rity from it, while in reality they are serving 
their own carnal inclinations and evil propen- 
sities, appearing very nearly to come up to the 
true mark in their lives, character and conver- 
sation; yet if their efforts for the promotion of 
the Truth are unaccompanied by Divine au- 
thority and influence, they will certainly in the 
end find to their dismay, that they have been 
warming themselves by sparks of their own 
kindling, and will have to lie down in sorrow. 
This saying of our blessed Lord may furnish 
matter for reflection to this class, when it was 
said to him, “* Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast 
not?” ‘Can the children of the bride cham- 
ber fast while the bridegroom is with them? 
As long as they have the bridegroom with 
them they cannot fast. But the days will 
come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them, and theo shall they fast in 
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those days.”—(Mark ii. 18—20.) Then in-| This statement includes 8,141 persons, mostly 
deed, the spiritual mind may profitably fast, | men, not residing permanently in Paris, but be- 
and must mourn and lament as with Mary of | longing to what is called the floating popula- 
old, “ They have taken away my Lord, and I|tion. A majority of this class is composed of 
know not where they have laid Him.”—(John | men engaged in the various trades connected 
xx. 13.) with house building, such as masons, stone- 
State of New York. cullers, carpenters, &c. 

—— To give an idea of the manner in which the 

TRUST IN GOD. operatives included in the above table are dis- 


‘ tributed among the different trades, | have pre- 
There appears to be but one efficient means | pared the following statement : 





by which the mind can be armed aguinst temp- isa 
tation, because there is but one that can sup- Trades. peratsees. 
port it against every evil of life,—practical reli- Tailors 22,215 
gion,—belief in the providence of God,— Boot and shoemakers 20,929 
confidence in his wisdom,—hope in his good- Masons 9,287 
ness. The only anchor that can hold us in Cuabinet-makers 9,046 
safety, is that which is fixed “ within the vail.” Laundresses 8,768 
He upon whom religion possesses its proper Joiners 8,134 
influence, finds that it enables him to endure, Shirt makers 7,489 
with resigned patience, every calamity of life. Dress makers 6,813 
He who is surrounded, by whatever means, Machine makers 6,635 
with pain or misery, should remember that the Artificial flower makers 6,153 
present existence is strictly probationary,—a House painters 5,571 
scene upon which we are to be exercised, and Printers 4,536 
tried and tempted, and in which we are to Hatters 4,093 
manifest whether we are willing firmly to en- Men’s cap makers 4,056 
dure. The good or evil of the present life is Embroiderers 3,970 
of importance chiefly as it influences our allot- Upholsterers 5,920 
ment in futurity ; sufferings are permitted for Carriage makers 3,772 
our advantage, they are designed to purify and Corset makers 2,068 
rectify the heart. Piano and harp makers 2,889 
The universal Father * scourgeth every son Milliners 2,717 
whom he receiveth,” and the suffering, the Bakers 2,646 
scourging is of little account in comparison Watch and clock makers 2,294 
with the prospects of another world. It is not Cotton spinners 2,103 


worthy to be compared with the glory of| ‘This table includes most of the trades which 
which an exceeding and eternal weight is the| employ more than 2000 operatives. 

reward of a “ patient continuance in well do-| ‘The number of houses examined was 2,360, 
ing.” To him who thus regards misery, not} this being about the number given by the po- 
as an evil but as a good—not as the unre-| |ice authorities as being occupied peculiarly by 
strained assault of chance or malice, but as| ihe working classes. In these houses were found 
the beneficent discipline of a Father, to him| 21,567 men, and 6,262 women. ‘The average 
who remembers that the time is approaching | number of lodgers per house was 12; 1,801 
in which he will be able most feelingly to say,| houses had from 1 to 20 lodgers ; 297 houses 
*“ For all I bless Thee—most for the severe | had from 20 to 40; 66 houses had from 40 to 
every affliction is accompanied with its pro-| 60; 17 houses had from 60 to 80; 13 houses 
per alleviation, The present hour may dis-| had more than eighty lodgers. Of the 27,829) 
tress, but it does not overwhelm him; he may | lodgers, 14,837 were employed, and 12,992} 
be perplexed, but is not in despair ; he sees the | without employment. The number indebted 
darkness and feels the storm, but he knows | to their landlords was 12,240. But the most 
that light will again arise, and that the storm | striking fact relative to the condition of these 
will eventually be hushed with an efficacious | persons was the incredibly small proportion of 
** Peace, be sul,” so that there shall bea great|them who were married, It appears from the 
calm.—J. Dymond. report, that in January, 1849, out of the num- 
ber of persons above mentioned who were liv- 
ing in furnished lodging-houses, 738 of the 
; : men were married; 20,829 of the men were 
A correspondent of the National Intelligen- unmarried ; 490 of the women were married ; 


cer collates from the elaborate report of the 5,772 of the women were unmarried ;—total, 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, the subjoined | 94 829 
829. 


interesting statistics :— 





PARISIAN INDUSTRY. 





The whole population of Paris in 1846 was| Famine in the Lumber Country.—From 
1,053,897. The number of the working po-| private letters, we learn of great suffering from 
pulation under notice (without including 32,-|the want of provisions in the eastern part of 
583 manufacturers and master mechanics who| Crawford and in Warren counties—the long 
either worked alone or employed but one ope-| winter having exhausted almost every species 
rative) was 342 530, viz.: 204,925 men, 112,-| of provisions. Not only bread and meat had 
891 women, 15,614 boys from 12 to 16 years| become exorbitantly high, but potatoes, tur- 
of age, 6.982 girls from 12 to 16 years of| nips, beans, &c., were scarcely to be obtained 





that lumber region to such a degree as to 
arrest operations among a great part of the 
lumber men before half completing their 
stocks. 

There was, of course, an equal scarcity of 
food for working cattle, All kinds of grain 
have been at enormous prices during the great- 
er part of last winter, and hay could not be 
procured in some parts for love or money, 
This we learn is more immediately confined 
to one line of that country, some 40 or 50 
miles wide—visited last June by a destructive 
hailstorm, destroying all the grain and mea- 
dows in the range of its sweep.— Pittsburg 
American. 


ea 


The Great North-west.—It has been com- 
puted that the North-west Territory, belonging 
to the United States, and now without white 
inhabitants, if as densely populated as Belgi- 
um, would support over one hundred and 
ninety-seven millions of souls! Here is lood 
for thought. Noone here has any adequate 
conception of the immense tract of country 
above us yet to be inhabited, From the rich 
quality of its soil, good water, and the most 
invigorating climate, it must some day be 
filled with people possessing the highest grade 
of civilization.— Galena Advertiser. 





Great Through Railroad Line.—It may 
be interesting to our readers to learn, as it is 
gratifying to us to know, that it is in contem- 
plation to have the entire connected through- 
line of railroad from Philadelphia to St. Louis, 
of the same guage, (being the Pennsylvania 
and Indiana guage of four feet eight inches 
and a half.) Such a line, when completed, 
must necessarily become the great interior live 
stock line of the United States, and in that 
character alone must do an immense business, 
besides its other and usual business. ‘The 
several links of this great chain are as fol- 
lows:—From Philadelphia to Pittsburg, from 
Pittsburg to Columbus (Ohio), by Steubenville 
and Coshocton, from Columbus to Union, by 
Urbana and Piqua, from Union to Indianapo- 
lis, by Winchester, Muncie and Anderson ; 
from Indianapolis to Terre Haute, and from 
Terre Haute to St. Louis. The entire line 
from Philadelphia to St. Louis is in rapid pro- 
gress of completion, except the section across 
the State of Illinois, west of the Wabash river, 
and even that, we learn, will be pushed for- 
ward without further delay. It is confidently 
believed that all the gaps will be closed in the 
line between our city and Philadelphia, in the 
course of the next eighteen months at the fur- 
thest, giving us a continuous line of the same 
guage, from Philadelphia to Terre Haute, on 
the Wabash.—ZJndiana State Journal. 





“Silence is often an answer,” says an Ara- 
bic proverb. How true it is, that when the 
tongue of malice or anger fails to provoke a 
reply, it reluctantly sheathes itself in chagrin 
and shame! In many cases no rebuke can 
be more powerful than silence. There are 
men you cannot touch more acutely than by 





age, 1,249 boys under 12 years of age, 869} at any price. ‘The scarcity of meat also had 
girls under 12 years of age—total 342,530.|completed the general destitution throughout 


letting them alone most severely, as ‘Theodore 
Hook expresses it, when they vilify you. 
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a 
Dublin Monthly Meeting, respecting Joseph attraction for visiters as last year, the assem- 


Policy is a system of ethics, invented and 
used by statesmen and politicians. It hasa 
bad name when adopted in private transac- 
tions between man and man. 


——<=[> — 


To forbear replying to an unjust reproach, 
and overlook it with a general, or (if possi- 
ble) with an entire neglect of it, is one of the 
most heroic acts of a great mind. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


“Dublin Yearly Meeting commenced, as 
usual, on First-day, the 25th of Fourth month, 
and from the attendance then, was evidently 
about as large as last year. There were, 
however, more English Friends present, both 
ministers and others, than we have known for 
the last five years. 

“At the first sitting on Second-day morn- 
ing, the representatives were read over, only 
two of whom appeared to be absent.” 

There were many ministers from other 
Yearly Meetings present, whose certificates 
were read, 

“The usual Report was made from the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and the Epis- 
tles were then proceeded with. There were 
communications from all the meetings with 
which we correspond, except North Carolina, 
which was afterwards received and read at a 
subsequent sitting. A large committee was 
appointed to prepare drafts of Epistles in reply 
to such of these as might be deemed desir- 
able.” 

“ Second-day Evening.—The Friends ap- 
pointed, named Samuel Bewley, as clerk, and 
Thomas White Jacob, and Benjamin Grubb, 
as assistants; which nomination was agreed 
to by the meeting. The Report from Indiana 
on Indian affairs was read.” 

‘‘ Third-day Morning, Fourth month 27th. 
—The reading of the Answers to the Queries 
was commenced.” “In the answer to the 
Sixth Query, there was an exception from 
Munster Quarterly Meeting, on account of 
some of its members having joined the society 
of Free Masons. The subject occupied much 
of the attention of the meeting, and there was 


a general expression of opinion against such a | 


proceeding ; but as there was no rule immedi- 
ately bearing upon the case, it was left with 
the Yearly Meeting’s committee to bring in a 
minute on the subject for the approval of a 
future sitting. 

“ Third-day Evening.—The reading of the 
Answers was finished, and the state of Society, 
as therein exhibited, taken into consideration, 
and very fully spoken to by many Friends. 

“ Fourth-day Morning, Fourth month 28th. 
—The usual meeting for worship was held, 
and in the evening the business commenced 
with reading the London General Epistle, fol- 


lowed by the accounts of the sufferings of 


Friends for tithes, &c. A testimony from 


easeaaa 





Bewley, an elder deceased, was brought in 
and read.” ‘A proposal by a Friend, that, 
the testimony should be printed and circulated, 


was generally united with, and a minute made) 


to that effect. 

“ Fifth-day Morning, Fourth month 29th. 
—Several testimonies from Londun Yearly 
Meeting, for deceased ministers, being on the 
table, it was asked by a Friend if they pro- 
perly formed part of our business ; when it was 
explained that the Yearly Meeting’s committee 
exercised a discretion in selecting such as they 
deemed most interesting, and the reading was 
accordingly proceeded with. At this sitting a 
Report was read from the London Meeting for 
Sufferings, on the education of the coloured 
population in the West Indies. The subject 
excited a good deal of interest, as being one of 
those objects with which Friends can fully 
unite.” 

“The Yearly Meeting’s committee brought 
in the draft of a minute respecting the excep- 
tion to the Sixth Query, the substance of which 
was, that ‘all Friends joining the Free Ma- 
sons, or such other secret societies, should be 
patiently laboured with, but in case of their 
refusal to withdraw therefrom, Monthly Meet- 
ings must proceed to disown them.’ The 
minute was adopted, and therefore now stands 
as a rule. 

“ The sitting on Fifth-day evening was a 
short one ; and, after the reading of the School 
Reports, which elicited little or no remark, 
adjourned.” 

“‘ Sixth-day Morning, Fourth month 30th, 
was the usual meeting for worship. 

“ At the Evening sitting the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s committee reported that they had paid) 
some attention to the subject referred to them 
at a former Yearly Meeting, respecting the 
difficulties experienced by Friends holding 
landed property ; but that they were unable to 
report any progress having been made in the 
matter. Drafts of epistles to the various meet- 
ings in correspondence were read and agreed 
to. ‘The remaining minutes of last year were| 
read, and representatives appointed to the next} 
Yearly Meeting to be held in London. The 
business being now gone through, the meeting | 
dropped into silence, which was broken by 





several Friends referring, with thankfulness, | 
to the quiet covering which had been felt at) 
times to be over us; to the large number of) 
younger Friends present at the different sit-| 
tings, and to the deep interest which they 
seemed to evince in the proceedings.” 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 


The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held on Second and Third-days, the 17th 
and 18th of Fifth month, at which Robert 
Lindsey was liberated to perform a religious 
visit in Australia, &c., and John Yeardley to 
visit Norway and part of Germany. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
“On the morning of Fourth-day, the 19th 





of Fifth month, the Yearly Meeting held its 
first sitting, at the usual hour, ten o'clock. 
Although the city dues not possess the same 


blage, we believe, was considered about an 
average one.” 

The Clerk being absent on account of indis- 
position, one of the Assistant Clerks was ap- 
pointed to open the meeting. 

“The names of the Representatives were 
then read over, and the number absent seemed 
unusually large—eight or nine being prevent- 
ed from attending by indisposition themselves, 
in their families, or from some other unavoid- 
able cause.” 

“The Clerk read a minute directing the 
Representatives to meet at the conclusion of 
this sitting, for the purpose of considering of 
suitable Friends for the office of Clerk and 
assistants, A Committee was next appointed 
to audit the accounts. 

“‘ The reading of the Epistles from the vari- 
ous other Yearly Meetings was next entered 
upon. First was that from Ireland. Phila- 
delphia came next, then New York, New 
England, North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana ; 
there being none this year received from Bal- 
timore. 

“After the Epistle from Philadelphia had 
been read, a Friend queried whether the pre- 
sent was the more suitable time for some re- 
marks which he was desirous of offering upon 
that epistle, or when the reading of all the 
others had been finished. The Clerk replied, 
that if the remarks had reference to any point 
in particular affecting the Epistle in question, 
he thought they might now suitably be made ; 
but if they were of a general character, and 
likely to bear upon the other Epistles, the ob- 
servations had better be withheld till the read- 
ing was over, On which the Friend gave ex- 
pression to what he had in view, which was in 
connection with the question of slavery, to the 
effect, that while Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting professed an anxiety for its 
abolition, they were not sufficiently energetic 
in manifesting that anxiety. Another Friend 
confirmed what the preceding speaker had 
said, from his experience during a recent resi- 
deuce in America. A third, fearing the meet- 
ing might be drawn into unprofitable discus- 
sion, and desirous that the solemnity of the 
prcceedings might not be interrupted, seeing 
the subject was one in which they were con- 
fessedly conflicting opinions, expressed his 
hope that his dear brethren would endeavour 
to exercise a degree of self-denial, in defer. 


ence to the other deeply important matters 


before the meeting, as contained in the Epistles. 


|The remarks appearing to another Friend as 


not evincing a sufficient abhorrence of such a 
system as that of American slavery, he felt 
bound not to allow them to pass without a 
protest from him.” 

“The meeting then took up the Reports of 
Sufferings, which, in amount, did not appear 
much to differ from previous years. ‘The total 
amount was over £3000—the quota from 


| Essex alone, being upwards of £5000.” 


“ Afternoon Sitting.—Read the Report 
from the Committee of Representatives, inform- 
ing that they had agreed to propose Joseph 
Thorpe for Clerk, and Robert Forster, and 
Edward Backhouse, Jun., for assistants. A 
number of Friends expressed their satisfaction 
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with the nomination. They were appointed|care of the Meeting for Sufferings; and a | comfort any one could wish, but what would it all 


accordingly.” 


“ The reading of the Answers to the Que-| would not suppress the publication of any of 


ries was then proceeded with.” 

“ Afier the Answers had been read as far 
as Bristol and Somerset, a Testimony on be- 
half of Sylvanus Fox, of Wellington, . was 
read. Sundry more of the Answers having 


Ss . . . . 
as j as | Friend who has been in attendance, informing 
cect ant on a that the Friends composing the Smaller Body 
Answers were then proceeded with as far as in New England, convened in their annual 
Durham, and the reading of a Testimony for|@ssembly on the 14th ult.; their Meeting of 
a third ministering Friend, Elizabeth Robson, Ministers aod Elders being held on the 12th. 
of Sunderland, concluded the business of this The meeting was about the same in size as on 


Squire, of Berkhamstead, was read. 


sitting.” 
“ Fifth-day Morning, Fifth month 20th.— 
Afier the reading of the opening minute, the 


: } 1] i i i de parta- 
Clerk proposed sending into the Women’s |ing with their brethren might be made p 
Meeting two of the three Testimonies produced kers of the benefits received by those assem- 


last evening; they were accordingly sent. 
The Answers to the Queries were then 


concise and comprehensive.” 

“Afier the withdrawal of the women 
Friends, who had been liberated by the Wo- 
men’s Meeting to visit the Men’s Meeting, the 
meeting proceeded with more of the Answers, 
and got as far as to those for London and 
Middlesex ; taking up, at intervals, the Testi- 
monies for sundry ministering Friends.” 

“ Fifth-day Afternoon.—Read a Testimo- 
ny from Kingston Monthly Meeting, concern- 
ing Lydia Chalk, wife of Thomas Chalk. 
Proceeded with the Answers to the Queries. 
After those from Norfolk and Norwich had 
been read, a somewhat protracted discussion 
occurred, arising from an exception in the} 
Answer from that meeting to the first Query. 
It was explained by one of the Representatives 
from that Quarter, that there was a difference 
of opinion among Friends as to the extent of 
the retrospect which should be taken in an- 
swering that query, as well as some others. 
While some were of the mind that the period 
of retrospection extended only to the time 
when the queries were last answered—that is, 
generally three months ; others considered that 
the time meant to be embraced was the whole 
year, or since the previous answers to the 
Yearly Meeting.” 

It seemed to be the prevailing opinion that | 
the whole year should be embraced. 

“The remainder of the Answers was pro- | 
ceeded with; and, afier those for Yorkshire, a 
‘Testimony was read ftom Brighouse Monthly 
Meeting, respecting Thomas Walker, of Leeds. 
The rest of the Answers were got through at 
this sitting, including those fiom Ireland, toge- 
ther with a Testimony from Limerick Monthly 
Meeting, in favour of Phebe Newsome, of 
Limerick ; and another respecting Jane Jacob, 
from the Monthly Meeting of Tipperary 
County. 


pro- | Subsequently produced an Address to them, 
ceeded with as far as Gloucester and Wilts ;|Which was approved, and 500 copies ordered 
when a Testimony from Wiltshire Monthly |'0 be printed for distribution. The letter 
Meeting was read, on behalf of the late Wil-|Says, “Afier being enabled to conduct the 
liam Gundry, of Calne. Besides being very weighty matters relating to the welfare of the 
satisfactory to Friends, as regards the contents Society, as they severally came before them 
of this document, it was commended as a/|!® much harmony and love, the meeting for 
model for similar productions, being at once| business concluded on Fourth-day afternoon, 


several sitlings.” 


THE FRIEND. 





avail if she had not peace of mind. She was beloved 
in life, and her early death is mourned by a large 
circle of her friends; but they have the comfortable 
assurance that through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus she has been gathered into everlasting 
rest. 











































Friend expressed the hope that that meeting 


them without very good cause.” 


(To be continued.) 








, of cancer, on the 10th of Third month last, at 
the residence of his son, Edward Williams, in Damas. 
cus, Mahoning county, Ohio, Ricuarp Wittiams, an 
esteemed member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meet. 
ing, in the 82d year of his age. He bore his suffer. 
ings with patience and Christian resignation, often 
remarking, that nothing but the all-sufficient arm of 
Divine Power could enable him to do so, for they 
were greater than any mortal knew. Yet, even dur. 
ing these seasons of bodily conflict, he was frequent! 
engaged in singing praises to the Lord God and the 
Lamb ; and earnestly craved that his patience might 
hold out to the end, and that he might have an eusy 
passage when the time arrived that he would be sum. 
moned from works to rewards. Both of which seemed 
mercifully granted. 


We have received a communication from a 


former years, and the usual business trans- 
acted. A concern obtaining that those of 
their members who were prevented from meet- 


bled, a Committee was separated, which 


——, on the 25th of Third month last, at his late 
residence in Germantown, Josian Evans, an esteemed 
member of Frankford Monthly Meeting, in the 36th 
year of his age. A few weeks before his death he 
visited Savannah, Georgia, for the benefit of his health, 
but continuing rapidly to decline, he was hardly able 
to return home, and survived his arrival but a few 
days. While away he deeply lamented his short 
comings,—said he had devoted his mind too much to 
business, &c. ; but after his return though able to say 
but little, he seemed peaceful and resigned, and almost 
his last words were, “ How comfortable | feel.” 


under a sense of gratitude for the presence of 
the blessed Head of the Church during the 





, at his residence in Sadsbury township, Ches-. 
ter county, on the 8th of Fifth month, Aaron Coorgr, 
an esteemed member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, 
in the 58th year of his age. Of innocent and circum. 
spect life and conversation, his end was peaceful ; and 
we doubt not he has entered into rest. 





Selections from the Poets. ‘Trust in the 
Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto 
thy own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he will direct thy 
paths.”—Prov. iii. 5, 6. For the Use of 
Schools. Philadelphia: C. Sherman, Print- 
er. 1852. 





, at her late residence, in Germantown, Pa., on 
the 17th ultimo, Susan M. Evans, widow of Josiah 
Evans, and daughter of Samuel and Mary Thomas, 
deceased, in the 37th year of her age. She was edu. 
cated at West-town; from which seminary she was 
called to take the station of teacher in friends’ B, 
S., Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, which she acceptably occupied 
for several years ; and won the esteem of a large circle 
of Friends by whom she will be hindly remembered. 
Having passed through deep baptisms, she was enabled 
towards the close of her illness, to attain that entire 
resignation which she had striven after; and said, “[ 
rely on the mercy of the dear Saviour who shed his 
precious blood to save poor sinners like me.” On the 
day of her death she gave directions about her chil- 
dren: said she wanted them brought up plainly,— 
“speak kindly to the little ones,”—spoke of the power 
of kind words ; and exhorted those present to be kind 
to the poor. In reply to an inquiry, she said she felt 
entirely resigned, and nothing in her way. She sig- 
nified that her change would be joyful. She repeated, 
“ When thou puassest through the waters I will be with 
thee,” &c., &c.; adding, **1 think I can say this has 
been my happy experience.” “I feel love to every 
one.” She passed away very gently, leaving her be- 
reaved friends the consoling beliet, that their loss is 
her eternal gain. 


We have received a copy of a little work 
with the above imprint, and have been gratified 
in looking over its contents. We think the 
selections are generally good, generally such 
as may be read with profit by children at 
school, as well as older persons. We shall 
borrow from it occasionally to enrich the co- 
lumns of our Journal. 

We understand the book can be obtained at 
the S, E. corner of Arch and Tenth streets, 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from N. Hall, agent, fur James Frame, 
$2, vol. 25; from Jehu Fawcett, agent, O., for J. Bon- 
sall, T. Heald, Job Warren, Jehu Allman, W. Tho. 
mas, R. Boone, Jos. Whinny, $2 each, for vol. 25, for 
James H. Dean, $4, vols. 24 and 25, and for D. Sat- 
terthwaite, $2, vol. 26; from James Kitchin, Sen., N. 
S., $10; from David Hunt, for J. D. Elliott, $5; from 
Thomas Townsend, agent, L, N. Y., for himself, F. 


——, on the 10th of the Sixth month, at his resi- 
Mills, M. Child, and DL. Normore, $2 each, vol. 25. 


dence, Woudbury, N. Jersey, BivpLe Reeves, aged 38 
years and 26 days. His health had been declining 
several years. He was brought to see the sinfulness 





Diep, » of pulmonary disease, Exiza, daugh. 











“In conformity with usual practice, these 
Testimonies together with the others read at 
the previous sittings, were committed to the 


ter of Jehu and Abigail Fawcett, of Salem, Columbi- 
ana county, Ohio, in the 2lst year of her age. This 
dear youth was of a very thoughtful and affectionate 
disposition, sparing no pains to render those around 
her comfortable. Her mind was early impressed with 
the uncertainty of time here; she said, that while sit- 
ting in a meeting when about } 4 years old, a language 
impressed her mind, that her days were two-thirds 
spent, and since then it has been impressively with 
her at times, that she would not live over the 2lIst 
year of her age. She said she had every outward 





of sin, and the necessity of working out his soul’s sal- 
vation with fear and trembling betore God, the need 
of coming to Christ Jesus the Saviour, to be washed 
and cleansed from all impurities. And we have the 
consoling belief, that through mercy and the redeem- 
ing power of Divine Grace, he was favoured to wit- 
ness his peace to be made, and his robes made white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 
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